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DECORATIVE ART IN LONDON. 



By Henry B. Wheatley. 



The stagnation of the autumn is nearly over, 
and the workers are busy with preparations for 
the coming season. At present, however, most of 
the utterances on art have taken place in the 
provinces, and the time for London is still to 
come. Sir Richard Temple, the distinguished Presi- 
dent of the Social Science Association, who speaks 
with authority on all matters connected with India, 
made some weighty remarks in his late address at 
Huddersfield on the radical mistake we have made 
in the teaching of art to the Orientals, a mistake 
which, if it is not set right in time, will eventually 
cause the destruction of true Indian art. , He said: 
"The Asiatics have an indigenous art which, 
though not scientifically directed, is yet in genius, 
in perception, and in sentiment peculiarly their 
own. This exceeding merit arises from the hered- 
itary character /of Eastern art, from the transmis- 
sion of qualities, from father to son, through many 
generations of artists. If we were to teach our art 
to the nations exclusively, they might be in danger 
of losing their own, which, so far as it goes, is 
better than that which we can teach them, and 
which is, indeed, to be reckoned among the beau- 
tiful possessions of the human race. 
Still we can teach them one thing 
which, through all the preceding 
ages, they have never learnt, namely, 
drawing objects correctly, whether 
figures, landscapes or architecture. 
Such drawing tends to rectify some 
of their mental faults, to intensify 
their powers of observation, and to 
make them understand analytically 
those glories of nature which they 
love so well." At this same Hud- 
dersfield Congress Mr. A. H. Mack- 
murdo read a very interesting paper 
on "the relation of Oriental art to 
English art; its limitations and ap- 
plication;" but here a like subject 
was treated from a different stand- 
point. Sir Richard Temple's idea 
was — what can the Orientals learn 
from us ; but that of Mr. Mackmurdo 
was — what can we learn from the 
Orientals? and the answer to the 
latter question is that we may learn 
much if we study and do not steal. 
We are not Japanese, nor Persians, 
but Englishmen, and whatever we 
receive from external sources must 
be assimilated to our own natures, 
and like the wit and thought of a 
foreign people must be translated 
into our own vernacular. 

Mr. Mackmurdo uses the word 
Englishman, but he might have said 
European, or used a word, had such 
a word existed, which should include 
our American brethren. 

Lord Reay, when lately distribut- 
ing the prizes to the students in the 
science and art classes at Hawick, 
drew the attention of his hearers to 
the abiding connection between art 
and science. A sound teaching of 
drawing must be the basis of all 
science education, and no greater 
mistake can be made than to suppose that draw- 
ing is only to be taught to those who intend to 
become artists. Architecture in an especial manner 
, united science and art, and art could be put into 
the smallest cottage that was built without adding 
to the cost of that cottage. At Huddersfield Mr. 
R. W. Edis dealt with the question, "How can a 
school of art as applied to textile and other manu- 
factures be best supported and utilised with a view 
to meeting foreign competition ?" and much discus- 
sion followed the reading of his paper on this 
burning question. In these days nations, like in- 
dividuals have to see that -they are not passed in 
the race of life, thus France finds it necessary to 
make a hard fight to hold her own in the Euro- 
pean markets, and it is said that exports of manu- 
facturers from that country have lately greatly 
decreased. Mr. Gounod, the other day, when 
presiding at the Academie des Beaux Arts at Paris, 
condemned completely the prevailing tendencies of 
modern art, and he said boldly that there was no 
such thing as "modern art," because there are no 
modern laws of the beautiful else. In his view 
there is only "art" which is eternal, like truth; 
but surely art has developed and will develop as 
long as man continues to be placed in varied cir- 
cumstances. 

Probably my readers have heard enough of 
generalities and will be glad to pass on to more 
practical details. Certainly no such practical 



application of decorative theories has before been 
attempted in London on a large scale as has just 
been carried out at .the Holborn Restaurant. On 
the 22d of October the proprietors arranged a hos- 
pitable reception, to which a large number of 
ladies and gentlemen were invited. The large 
building, consisting of a crush room, grand stair- 
case, central hall, and a large number of smaller 
salons, was brilliantly lighted with electric incan- 
descent lamps, and the whole exhibited a remark- 
able instance of the carrying out of modern ideas 
of beauty and comfort with a success that makes 
it worthy of serious criticism. The entrance to the 
grand salon is by a doorway designed by Mr. H. 
H. Armstead, R. A., whose sculptures on the Albert 
Memorial in Hyde Park are so much admired. The 
salon itself, which is somewhat dazzling in appear- 
ance from a superabundance of ornament, consists 
of a central hall and a first and second balcony 
for dining purposes, and an upper gallery for 
smoking and coffee. We have here white marble 
columns with gilded capitals, a large amount of 
ornamental brass work, gilded ceilings, and hang- 
ings of crimson velvet. All this is very handsome, 
but one looks in vain for some quieter portions to 
rest one's eye upon. The same objection, however, 
cannot be made to the other portions of the 
building which are varied in their tone of decora- 
tion with admirable taste. The Venetian Salon is 
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a very fine room ornamented with a variety of 
different colored marbles. In the lunetts are 
paintings by Mr. C. J. Durham and Mr. C. W. 
Morgan, the windows are filled with stained glass 
by Clayton and Bell, and the floor is of mosaic. 
At the eastern end are two large paintings, the 
subjects of which are the scene of choosing the 
caskets from the " Merchant of Venice," by Mr. H. 
Galliard Glindoni, and the Doge Marino Paliero, 
taken to execution by way of the Giant's Stair- 
case, by Signor Carlini of Venice. The Holborn 
Buffet is a long room in which the bays of the 
ceiling are effectively painted by Mr. C. J. Durham 
with figures of birds and other animals. Various 
styles of decoration are shown in the other rooms 
intended for large and small dinner parties, thus 
the Queen's Salon is ornamented with yellow and 
gold tapestry, the Prince's Salon with black pan- 
eling and gold Japanese designs, while the Duke's 
Salon is Jacobean in character with walls of dark 
polished walnut relieved with gold. There is also 
a masonic temple and the grill room contains a 
very fine specimen of Mons. Douton's Lambeth 
faience ware. The Edison Company have lighted 
the building throughout, and most successful the 
lighting is, for on the occasion of the opening 
although the night was warm and the crowd great 
there was no oppressiveness in air, as there must 
have been had gas been used. 

One of our very foremost artists, Mr. E. J. 



Poynter, R. A., has most successfully decorated 
the billiard room at Wortley Hall, the seat of the 
Earl of Wharncliffe, and a locality sacred to the 
memory of the ever famous Dragon of Wantley. 
The room is about 51£ feet long and 33£ feet 
broad, end the walls are panelled in dark oak to 
the height of about six feet. Above is embossed 
leather with a green ground covered by a floral 
pattern of gold and reddish crowns. Mr. Poynter's 
designs have been carried out by Mr. Manuel, of 
Sheffield, and are just completed. There are four 
pictures, and the subjects are "Perseus and An- 
dromeda," "The Dragon of Wantley," "Atalanta's 
Race," and "Nausicaa and her Maidens." Those 
who have seen these pictures speak in the highest 
terms of their beauty, and are boundless in their 
praise of the harmony of the billiard room as a 
whole. 

Two enamel mosaic pictures are being executed 
by Mr. A. Capello, of Chelsea, after the manner of 
Salviati, at the Oratory, Brompton. The subjects 
are taken from the life of Mary Magdalene, and 
are treated with great success. The same artist 
has produced a work in the same materials, but in 
a quite different manner. This is a semicircular 
Mosaic representing Hygeia as the goddess of 
health enthroned, which is to be placed in the 
Municipal Buildings at Leamington. On each side 
of the goddess are winged boys pouring water out 
of vessels at her feet to symbolize 
the curative properties of the min- 
eral waters of the place. What is 
of special interest connected with 
the production of these mosaics, is 
the fact that Mr. Capello is forming 
an English school of mosaic to pro- 
duce work which has hitherto been 
done entirely by Italians. 

Considering the important posi- 
tion of the pianoforte in most sitting 
rooms, it is not surprising that some 
attention has been paid to it with 
the view of making it a little less 
ugly than heretofore. Very few of 
us can afford the beautiful cases of 
inlaid woods which are produced at 
considerable cost, but it is quite pos- 
sible to obtain a piece of furniture 
which will harmonize with its sur- 
roundings. The embroiderer helps 
us to do this, and a pleasing piece 
of needle-work replaces the abomin- 
able woodfret-work and plaited silk 
which was once so common. Unfor- 
tunately some pianists have a morbid 
love for a plain case, and seem to 
think that any expenditure upon the 
outside is taken from the more im- 
portant inside. The back of an up- 
right piano, usually one of the 
ugliest things in creation, forms an 
admirable field for the display of 
artistic design. The history of music, 
both real and ideal, will furnish many 
subjects for the needlewoman to ex- 
hibit her skill in delineating them. 
Good materials are naturally required 
for all art needlework, but the great- 
est difficulty is found with the gilt 
thread which is too apt to tarnish. 
Japanese gold is good, but it is re 
ported that three German savants 
have discovered a method by which 
the full brilliancy of the gold thread 
used between the thirteenth and fifteenth centu- 
ries, and known as the Cyprian thread, can be 
reproduced. 

Sanitary subjects naturally come in for a 
special share of attention at a time when all 
have been seeking health, and congresses have met 
to discuss such matters in all their bearings. Dr. 
Richardson is, as is his wont, to the fore with high 
claims for his favorite study. At the Glasgow Con- 
gress of the Sanitary Institute he delivered a lec- 
ture with the title: "Felicity as an Object of 
Sanitary Research," and to state in a few words 
his conclusion, it is that sanitation leads to 
health. 

I cannot conclude this letter without mention- 
ing the death of a gentleman to whose spoken 
words my readers will remember I have more than 
once alluded, I mean Mr. J. H. Chamberlain, an 
architect of repute in Birmingham. On Monday 
evening, October 22nd, Mr. Chamberlain delivered 
the first of a proposed course of lectures on art, 
and about an hour afterwards he died in his 
chair of heart disease. His loss will be keenly 
felt; for not only was he one who threw a poetical 
sentiment over all the work that he produced, but 
he was also an active an honored citizen, widely 
known and beloved. The citizens of Birmingham 
held a public meeting, following his funeral, pre- 
sided over by the mayor, at which it was resolved 
to erect some suitable memorial in the city. 



